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Tales Out of School ? 

Reports of East European Jewisfi Inaaigranis 

Rew York City ScEools> l^gj^asjlj 

*Me cancel oor essperienee* Tfeis is an Ssirican habit." 
Clifford bdet6« "Paradise tost*" 1935 



Hundreds of thousands of East Europeam Jewish iuanigrant 

children poured off the boats aad into the sc}:^is of 

New York City in the decades surrounding the turn-of-the- 

century. There the chiidren of the old wrld were 

schooled in the official version of toerica. Ais! so much 

had to be learned in order to beebSe proficient in the 

ways and manners of this strai^e new iaitd: 

I didn't kKow what the utensils were. We'd set the 
table and Siss Themif wuld say to me ^ "You don't 
have a butter knife there* * so I took an ordinary 
knife and put it down* She said * 'Qh, that's not 
a butter knife, that's an ordinary knife." I 
saida^ 'Ohj there's such a thing as a butter knife?" 
I didn't know at 12 what a butter knife was... He 
learned to make muffins and when I'd go hc»ne I 
used to make these muffins and my mother would say, 
"Yeah, a 'goyisha'rouffihi" but they were delicious 
and i used to bake from what Z learned in schools U} 

The task of educating these children, children who 

were alien to ftmericS in nearly every outward respect, 

fell to the New York public schools i Instead of valuing 

and promoting cultural and linguistic diversity, the 

schools cbhscibusiy set out to transform these foreign- 

gpeaking, socio-cultural greenhorns, into English speaking 
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^er leans. How was this transformational effort perceived 
by the objects ©f this atti^ntion, the Jewish and other 
iffijsigrant students? iffiat Sid they thiiak the schopls werfe 
doing to or for tlsem? How did they actually learft the 
iangaage and culture of their hew world? At the same 
tiEie as the schools tried to shape and influence then, 
how were tiiese chiidrers using the schools to prepat-e 
for their personally defined "toericah" futures? T© 
what degree did inmigrant students irterhalize the values* 
beliefs ani behaviors of the dominant culture, as 
represented ih the prograras of thfe public schools? 

To better under ctared how <^ucatiwial policy was 
translated iii ciasBrooia practice iM M.Y.C.'s ptiblic sehools* 
and how the iraFiigfaiat "Objects" of instruction interacted 
with the education that was off^red*^ J have interviewed 
students and teachers who were in the €ity*s schools 
before America's entry into the F'ii'st KorM War. 
Using these interviews I will seek to provide ah account 
of key aspects of schooling in the period, and try to 
determine the degree of match between the goals imraigrant 
students held for their own education and the goals the 
school system was seeking to achieve in the chiliSJren's 
name^ 

This paper will confine itself for the roost part 
to the East European Jewish immigrant conanuhity* who 

er|c ^ ^ 
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arrived in N.if.C. in great nuffibers between 1881 anS 1917 i 
and «b6 nti^ered ap^proximateiy 1.6 niilion in 191?, 
ir eluding an estimated 275 children in the public 
schools* er 301 of total enrollments.* 

il. Major Goals Piarsued by itifLM.YiCi Board i?l SdHcafcion 

Public schools in nineteenth century America s^ght 
to provide its students vith iDoral guidance aisil liMited 
scholastic jpreparation; basic litetacy heavily %#e£ghted 
toward reading and spelling, arithmetic and a simplified, 
if hot si^listicr version of geography and history. 
By century's end, however, schools, especially in north- 
eastern cities* were asked to assume much broader functions. 
Children had to be prepared^ it was argued* for useful 
and productive adult work roles in a rapidly urbanizing, 
industrializing eCdncany and, since the family and 
traditional worRplace were no longer willing or able to 
provide such training, the public schools were to step 
into the breech and add manual and vocational training 
and domestic science to their courses of study. 

Schools in cwrauhitSes with large and rapidly growing 
imitiigrant popuiations were asked to take oh ah even more 
formidable task--the acculturation of vast numbers of 
immigrants and their children * Eaucfitiohal leaders in 
N.Y.C. avidly embraced the chaiiehge. As expressed by 
^dhh aaaren* Associate Super iTstendent of Schools, 
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The school* as one of the instrpments of civilization i 
iust take its part in solving the pxdhiem that has 
iseen precipitatea by the great innnigration of 
people who differ f ream the great »ass of our pbpu- 
latioh liot onis* in la«gustig[i i but in customs * 
political laeals, siisd to a considerable extest is 
religion^ 

The schodi Su^t of fi^c^ssity a.sfeu»e_tihe 'M^ty 'Of 
instructiing .tthe inBaigrai'nt In the languarfe* cigte^ms* 
ana political ideals of our couratry. i'lf 

One cart almost f#fel Superiateniettt Haarais forcefully 

irestraifiing himself fro© adding *r€ligion* m Bis rgvjuilred 

listi 

The content of ihstructibh was fashi^^ei^ t©/ meet 

the objectives of such a " trans format i6n«l* curriculum. 

The influence exerted by a student population which 

approached 70% foreign stock in N.Y.C. by 1910 is 

revealed in the logic which guided the aeveloF«i®nt cf 

the first Gity^iSc curriculum adopted by the Board of 

Education* in 1503. William H. Haxwell, first City 

superintendent and founder of the modern public school 

syst^a of 1H.Y.C., explained the principles underlying the 

course of study as follows! 

the predominance of the study of English--* most 
necessary provision in a city whose population is 
so largely foreign; the inculcation of a love 
of good literature f ...history, not as a mere 
chronicle of events* but as an introduction to 
our "heritage* of institutions and as a reservoir 
of moral wrthj and physical training and athletics... 
to inculcate the virtues of self -reliance and un- 
selfish cooperation. < 6} 
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Before tfie outbreak of the tireat War, pressures grew 
to sfiarpen a thirfi function of educatioiS-~the use of 
schools to faicilitate and rationalize socio-economic 
stratificatiohi Such stratification Isad always iseen a 
latent function of schooling i fJow^ given the laboring 
class background of the vast majority of students and 
their presumed working class futures, there were efforts 
to make this function manifest. Scholastic content of 
schooling would be reduced, vocational instruction increased, 
and students would be channeled into early terminal 
specializations. Such a restructured education would 
improve the match between the (trained) supply of %#6rkers 
and the (projectekJJ demands of the labor market. It 
would also address the critical issue of school drop- 
outs by providing them with "relevant* education and 
making their stay in the schools more •productive." 
Utility, effectiveness and efficiency would all be * 
increased and schddls would be realisticaily connected to 
life. 

The issue was debated in the first ha3f of 1913 by 
the Board of Education, not, of course, in terms of early 
sorting and assigning » but of relevanct© and efficiency, 
A key report by an Associate Superintendent* adopted by 
the Boards urged 
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the aifferentiation of courses of study for classes 

of pupils vho will never be able, OR account of 

limitea ability, or social conaition, or perspective 
vocations in life, to complete the studies of the 
higher grades of our schoolsiiiThe rights of 
every boy and girl demand equal opportunity i We 

have offered equal advantages, but «e have also 

imposed equal obligation^ attain high efficiency. 
In so doing wc have atteii5>ted to lift the maaority 
above their possibilites. ^ ^ (7) 

Only a third of those entering grade one in NiY-Ci 's 

schools made it into grade eight. The problem, therefore, 

was massive and it iras undoubtedly true that the school 

syst^ had hot well served these students. 

Their lives are to be spent in occupations different 
from those who attain scholastic heights, yet we 
have not equipped them adequately by Our general 
elementary course of study for the activities wh^^ch 
they must assume. (8) 

The Board, as others before and since, sought out 
and exploited the then popular ideas of 3bhh Biwey to 
serve their own ends. A 1913 report of the Committee 
on Studies and Text-Books* quotes from Dewey that "the 
child is related as a whole to life ac a whole** Thtai 
education of the whole child must be directly related 
to the life he now occupies and to the (prestenably 
similar) life he or she is destined to occupy as ah adult. 
Except for the select few, those with brilliant acad^ic 
records, it was not presumed that there would be iar^e- 
icale upward socio-economic mofeility* Given the "cosmo- 
potitah population" there would be middle and upper class 
children iti the public schools, but 
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out concern should be for the cfiilS wfio* lacJcing 
/a cultural atMosphere and ideal influences7# oust 
suffer the effects of a grindimg processi that* by 

exacting B»re than he is capabUe of , tei^s to 

drive him away f rom ratfter than attract h^ toward 
school... Jte the maiority of the boys are ^stined 
to be industrial citizens, we feel ^at the^ jgj 
curriculum should pos^ss industrial attractiveness* 

On this occasion the future of fir Is was not 
addressed. There was considerable a^ivalehce during 
this period as to whether the schools should prepare 
girls exclusively for a hdoOTalcihg role, or for positions 
in wanufscturing and coooBerce, resulting in elements of 
both being introduced into the curriculiOT. 

In iaid-1913 a simplified curriculum with "industrial 
attractiveness" was unamimously adopted by tfee full 
ioard. In addition to course simplif icatidh, the 
revised curriculx» tailed for added emphasis on English, 
espv^cially oral English, provided for early introduction 
of shopwork, and for the elimination of foreign languages 
and pciencE (the latter to be partially redeployed and 
merged with Hygiene) , The Board also authorized two 
schools in each borough to experiment with a differentiated 
7th and 8th grade curriciiwn: acad«nic, commercial and 
induitriffil-vscatlonal. ^^^^ 

In 1914 additional pressures were exerled oh the 
Boara to make the elementary course of study even more 
practical and more immediately suited to the perceived 
nature of its student popuiation. Mayor Mitchell and 
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progressive «3i*=atitrai leaders of the city had become 
enaaoored with the theory and practice of the "Gary 
Plan." T5ie Gaury Plan involved ah extended school 3ay» 
the inclusion of shopwork and piay« physical education 
and coranuhity activities in its prbgraaii and enabled 
twice the nusOjer of students (l5ut only slightiy W)re 
teachers} to be acconinodated in a given school plant. 
Politicians especially liked its perceived potential to 
reduce per pupil outlays and capital expenditures. They 
also believed it to be a inore "relevant" education, tied 
more directly to the life and vork of the coinmuhity. 
They pushed the Soard to adopt the "Ga^* or "duplicate 
pljtn* of instruction in all elemehtary schools » and 
funds were voted expressly for that purpose ^ Several 
schools were restructured as "Gary Plan* schools ^ but a 
wajority of the Board and most high level officerp in 

« 

the Departttent of Education were opposed to this refdnn. 
Before it was irrevocably defeated in 1917 # along with 
thte isayor who charapiohed it» the Gary Plan was the most 
heatedly debated issue of its lay* helping to focus atten- 
tion on the role Qf the City^s public ichdols and the 

III) 

le^itimat^ ftihctiohs ffehey mul<& m ask®<i to aiacharg©^ 
What were the reSctibns of imnigrmnt students to 
the instructiorsai agenSi of the iefi^li? acadanic learning* 
icculturatioh and stratification? Oid th^y have educational 
goals which differed fr^ those of the educatibhsl 
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leadership? How were they actually affected by their 
encounter? We shall also t^y to see, if we can assess, 
in restrbspectr the extent to which each sige in the 
encounter achieved its goals ^ 

Illi Informants 

Twenty individuals were intensively interviewed in 
sessions lasting from Vi to 2H hours* (See Appendix ft 
for a list of ihfonnantts and relevant biographical data^.) 
Due to the t^poral distance of the period and relianee 
upon voluntary participation » a randomly selected and 
statistically valid sample could not be constructed. 
However, in a modified form of quotat sampling^ I have 
attempted to include all magor categories of students and 
teachers of the period^ and have used the interviewees 
as informants who could provide info^matibh bh relevant, 
educational experiences* Information generated in the 
interviews enabled me to construct a iivin^r. picture of 
the schools as experienced by their students and teachers. 
Tl^e recollections of informants can be checked against 
the official written records araJ can, in turn, serve as 
a validity check against official claims* Consistency 
of accounts among respondents »lso serves as an internal 
reliability cheek, epntemporary written accounts could 
also be used as a check agaihist informants rbmanticizing 
their youthful experiences* 

ERiC 
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Of the twenty inforniahts, 9 are male and 11 f ernaler 
half are foreign born and half native Ainerican* 
(See Appendix B for fables suinihari^ihg salient 
characteristics of the informants Sixteen of the 
respondents are Jewish and four are hot. Since teachers 
were sought out as informants to provide recollections 
from the front of the classroom? the group is weighted 
toward students of the piiribd who later entered teaching^ 
as well as teachers of the period: 11 ihformanti tataght 
at some point in their careers ? 6 in elementary, 3 in 
secondary and 1 in college. While groups taken as 
a whole, has a higher level of education than was 
common for the period ? it does enable us to see how 
schools were tised by that generation to meet vbcatibhal, 
social f intellectual and personal ends. 

it should be noted that 6 of the teachers are graduates 
of teacher draining or normal schools, 1^ to 3 year post- 
secondary courses at that time, ffhile they entered a 
•'middle'' level white-^coilar profession i it was one with 
a built-in escalator effect, fts requirements for the 
teaching profession were raised, those teachers with 
amibitibh went back to school to earn more credits and to 
work toward higher degrees i In the case bf many of the 
informants, initial educational choice and direction had 
iong-terts (oiEteri unanticipated) consequences. 



Rll of the respondents lived in the N.Y.C. metro- 
politan area, most within the city limits. All had 
volunteered to be interviewed, contacts coming through 
recommehdatibhs of mutual acquaintances^ from responses 
to a query published in the Book Review of the 
Times (July 25, 1982}, and through an interviewee 
suggesting a friends In addition^ talks were given at 
senior citizens residences and people in attendance were 
invited to volunteer ^ Individuals were selected who 
were in good health, exhibited adequate recall^ and who 
had had relevant educational experiences prior to 1917 « 
Nearly all interviews were conducted in the home of the 
the informants and were held between April 1982 and 
November 1983. 

Learni ^ American Ide als 
Even allowing for nostalgia, I was struck time and 
time again by the fondness and pride with which the 
eieroentary schools were recalled by the informants* 
Teachers were uniformally reported to have been strict 
disciplinarians^ generally aloof and hot above recourse 
to occasional corporal punisfsmenti But they were recalled 
as generally fair in their dealings with the respondents 
and caring in what they (the Jewish students) saw as 
"goyish" (gentile) waysi 

ERIC " 
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Ihterestlnf ly^ it was the Riethods by which they 

were instructed, much inore than the content of iristruC'-* 

ti6n# that was best recalled. The rigid^ rote method 

employed^ with heavy reliance on memorisation especially 

in the years before 1900 was hot seen ats incompatible 

with learning. ^^^^ Nor did students seem to take personal 

affront from ^dixect" disciplinary methods i One 

responderat r^call^d a rather strict and severe teacher ^ 

hick*hamed "Slatrghterhouse." 

She was very tall, very lean ^ wore, ALWAYS^ all 
the years I knew her, aJ.ong black dress up to 
here ^points under chin^ • She was the English 
teacher and to justify her name Slaughterhouse: 
once in answering a quest ionor somehowshe heard 
me utter in class the words "Jesus* or "Jesus 
Christ.* I'm sure I didh*t know what they meant. 

But she dragged me up to the board and banged my 

head against the board, and that was the last time 
I took the name of the Lord in vain. But, I got 
ah education. (13) 

A "high tone," therefore, was one of the recalled 

characteristics of edutcstioh* ©he respondent, a teacher 



in the City schools for over 40 years, recalls that at 
the begihhihg of her career they were careful to maintain 
a cleancut appearance. She and her colleagues %^uld xoeet 
after school to cut out cardboard patterns of animals, 
which were used in phonetic reading lessons (raximooo, oi, 
baa, etc.) 

Then we cut the uttsrs of f the cows so there would 
be ho question about that. Somebody said to me one 
time^ '•You're mutilating nature." But that was 
alright, the cow didn't mind. (14) 
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Nearly all informants recalled studying history in 
elementary school, it is interesting to compare their 
recollections against the intentions of the public 
schools I as spelled out in the"El«nentary Course of 
Study for History." The History Course of Study, 
revised and approviad in 1914, focuses even more narrowly 
on American history than the 1903 course of study, and 
in so doing reflected the recbmehdatibhs of the American 
History Association's Coramittee of Eight, formed to 
devise a history curriculum for America's elementary 
schools. ^^^^ History was to focus alanbst exclusively 
oh America, including European history only as it im- 
pinged upon that of the United States, or to provide rele- 
vant background to interpret American events. 

History was esiplicitly taught as ah ihtrbdiactibh to 

tenericah myths and legends, a call for the affective 

involvement of the learner with his or her country, 

and as a vehicle of moral education using great national 

heroes as role models. Among the stated aims of the 

History currioilum were 

To engender in the pupil a reTOghition of and a 
feeling for what is good and great* and to awaken 
in him a sympathy for all praiseworthy human endeavor i 
To induce right conduct through imitation of /j^g 
illustrious ex^aoples. To foster a love of country. 

The formal study of history, %^ich TOmmehced in the 

fdurtJi grade, conveys the message that the torch of 
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civilization had been passed on to the New World* and 
ipecificaiiy to the United States, and that it was 
manifestly ordained. There was a decidedly Puritan-Pro- 
testant tilt to the official version of American history i 
little notice paid to Catholic sftmericans and none to 
Jewish Jtinericahs. 

Respondents' recall of history instruction started 
with dates. The times, dates* places and people were 
readily remembered, a testament to the vivid imprinting 
of 7b and 80 years agoi None seemed to resent having 
learned these facts. One felt American history was 
*brought out beautifully with dates." ^^'^ Everyone knew 
the American Pahtheoh* and most could recite historical- 
patriotic verse (e.g., "The Hidnight Ride Of Paul Revere*). 

American holidays and our Puritan roots were «npha- 

sized, as seen in the following typical reply: 

We had a textbook about Puritans* pictures of 
Puritans with the big hats and Thaxdcsgiving and so 
on, and then about the Revolutionary War and the 4th 
of July and Betsy Rots and George Washington* and 
those tilings we learned . (18) 

The aiin of the curricultm was not to present an objective 

reality^ Rather it sought to create an ideal picture 

of our national past, and in so doing engender a positive 

affective orientation to one's "noble nation." As 

recalled by a student of the period %»ho later became a 

teacher and principal » 
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ybo emerged from 8 years of elementary school sort 
of armed against the hostile world With strong 
positive feelings about your own country. To a 
degree it was distorted but distortion by omission 
rather than distortion by ccinmission. They left 
out all the terrible things that happened. .. (19) 

Such a skewed afid sanitized version of history was not 

peculiar to the public schools. One informant, the 

graduate of a N.Y.C. parochial school* and later a teacher 

in the public schools » felt that 

if I had «ny real c«nplaiht about the ... school ... it 
would be that I'd come out of there with the 
feeling that the only heroes in the world were 
Rdmah eathblic. ^Catholic heroes o£ the American 
Revolution were decidedly stressed,;/ It was pro- 
Catholic rati^sr than ahti-any thing- else. 

None of the informants could recall the inclusion 
of Jewish history in the school curriculmn, or Jews in 
American history. "All things that were Jewish and 
Yiddish werG outside school. The emphasis was 
exclusively "mainstream," minorities and their pasts had 
no place within the curriculum, just as Catholic-Americans 
had been largely excised. Given the aim of the curri- 
culum to have students embrace a mythic America* founded 
by noble men who could serve as moral examplars and as 
guides to proper cohteftpbrary conduct, it is iiot surprising 
that conflicts in our past were suppressed and diversity 
minimized i What the schools were seeking to shape were 
American citizens wfeo would rewel in their cocmonality, 
hot tiieir diversi^. The aim was not to reinforce the 
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alien and divergent nature of iitanigrahts, but to make 

tfiem as inuch like "us* as possible i 

And the schools were ehOrmousiy successful in 

achieving the aim of fostering love of country* In 

the words of one informant, a former teacher and one 

time active menber of the politics of the left« 

Re learned about the Revolutionary War, the eivil 
War, aiad our founding fathers. 1 think that's 
why 1 feel very syiBpathetic towards the history 
of our cotthtryi I'm hot anti-patriotic, far from 
it. 

The history curriculum taught the virtuess of the 
moral life as it related to our past. Civics sowght to 
prcaaote virtue in the present* 

in teaching civics the aim should be to train for 
citizenship. Good citizenship depends^ not so much 
on a knowledge of the governmental forms of a 
conunuhity as upon the practice of civic virtue in 
that community. (21) 

The school became the small coimuhity in which these 

virtues were to be modeled (by teachers) and practiced 

(by students) . Civic virtue * proper personal behavior, 

and aesthetic taste were unconsciously canmuhicated by 

"American" teachers to immigrant students. 

i saw they were a different breeds, . .the wa^^ they 
acted, dressed and so ons 1 think I got ^American 
ways7 that way, there was a certain thing — very 
retiring. See, my Jewish background is to be 
outgoir^ and to yell and scream and do everything* 
And i think the one big thing that I learned is to 
behave ard to be retiring* not to be pushy. I 
think I learned that from my teachers. I think 
that's an American traits 122) 
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ftt the institutional level* a nuinber of elementary schools 

established "School Cities," opportunities for students 

to role play good government versions of elective 

p^)iitics. The forms were popular , even if the content 

of such orgahitations were neager. We learn* for example, 

in the pchooi of one ihfbnnant, that 

The School City did not 6ave very much work to do 
this term foic the reason that the school was in a 
g6od condition. ...the Judicial Pcparpent had 

aiffiost noe^ing to do k>ecau8e there were few 

offenders, ^he School Gity co-operated with the 
Civic League in keeping tfte yard clean. (23) 

Order and form in civic life was to be matched by 

proper manners and cdhduet in persisnal life. We learn* 

for example, from the "Syllabus on Hanners and Conduct 

of tife," (1917), an extension of the Course of the study 

in *Moral Education" (1903) , that *order is the soul of 

life." The authors of the syllabus inserted a quotation 

from Hermahus which sums up the ideal of school procedure 

and why it is critical to pupil learning. 

if a child grows «p «urrourided by ats irregular and 
confused condition of things* a similar _ condition 
will be so fitmly fixed upon him that hxs mind wiii 
get into a condition of disorder and the consequence 
will be that he will becCTse a disorderly* variable* 
and fickle man. Therefore, children should be 
brought up to order and punctuality in all tntngsiis 
The example of ^e teacher is the best means to 
this end. (2S) 

Thus the high levels of structure and discipline encountered 
in early 2dth century schools were, as Marshall Rctuhan 
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was later to tell tis# part of the fnessage. 

School was a place I wanted to go to i 1 was 
afraid of certain teachers, but that would hold 
true any time* The school was not a symbol of 
repression^ It was a symbol of order, it was 
a symbol of strttcture and it was a symbol of 
important things to learns like good manners* Jceep 
our nose clean, wash your hands, go to the toilet * 
to learn to read, and to respect your elders, to 
s«ty* "yes, please, thai^ you." (26) 



Learning about America and beconihg an American, 
while related* were two distiriguiihable operations. The 
facts and concepts of history and civics had to be 
extended into the realms of everyday life (as in the 



"Course of Study in Hahhers and Conduct of tife"), and 

had to directly involve the sentiments and emotions of 

the immigrant child. And to "feel" Aroericah, one had 

to establish a conhectibh with the "land." The child of 

the tenement could hev/ir fully ^^prehehd the Gbd-giveh 

nature of the Americat\ Commonwealth uhtil he or she had 

plunged their hands into native soil. 

God made the TOuntry Md mam made the town The 
conversion of qpen spaces into building lots has 
cobbed the urban dweller of his noble heritage of 
field and f ores t,Jbirci and blossom, of starry vault 
and sunny sky^ ^A vast ntani>er of childre^ grow up 
in an environment from which the charm and beauty 
of nature are absolutely barred* The sordid 
panorama of orsir city streets pours its pernicious 
influence into the very soul of the rising generation... 
until the sense of beau^ and naturalness is stunted 
and the garishness of city scenes is preferred to 
the gentle charm of hature^s offering. (27) 
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Few schools in the older tenement districts 6£ the city* 
such as the I«bwer East Side» had available space foir 
gardens. But in the hewer districts opening up in 
the Bronx and Brookl:^n, and to which Jewish immigrants 
moved to be in less ebhgested areas » gardens were 
establish'^ 1, One respondent, Mary f , f recalls that when 
she was in the third grade of her Brownsville public 
school 

a troop of us went with my teacher, a gorgeous 

lady, and we traipsed oyer to Hew jtots Avenue and 
there was this huge wilderness under the El 
/e^ievated traini7# and she f a^ US all kinds of 
inplenents, but our job was to weed ^ And we weeded 
and we got burrs in us and we planted^ How of ten we 
did this I don't know but it was a very lovely 
experience in wy life and I've loved gardening ever 
since* {Even then^ I used to plant seeds and I 
used to pick up manure in the street because we 
had horses then^ 

To behave like an American, a girl needed to learn 
the role a wcmah was expected to perform in American 
society. The 1915 cotirse of study in "Hone Ecohbmiffs 
and Sewing," an elaboratio«t of earlier courses of study* 
states the role of women as follows: *The mission of the 
ideal womah is to make t3ie whole world homelike." 
Every girl had to be exposed to such instruction since 
"every girl is destined at some time in her career to 
contribute in some measure to the making of a hcsne." 
ftSd as they stressed, home-making was more ^ah spit and 
polish and frugal shopping, but involved child rearing 
and the ve^ "preseryatioh of the family." 
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No other vocational teacher can ever accomplish 
so much for good citizenship as the hrroe teacher # 
the inbther. For that reason we aim to supplement 
the teaching of the three R's by inculcating _ 
the principles of the fourth the science of 
Right Living. (28) 

Some schools, as we learn from one respondent, 
established little apartments in the school building to 



better instruct in house care and in cooking and serving. 

ftnd what was learned in cooking and sewing classes was 

often carried home. (Nearly all the women in the 

group recall making their own dresses for el^entary 

school graduation as part of their sewing instruction.) 

i c^ home and made hot^ choTOlate aruS corn bread 
and showed £ my mother7_how to naake it. I taught 
her how to make toast i o? course, ^he learned 
to cook "by the book^" foilowing recipes, and for 
this she was teased by mother and brother^ 
But ^ther, if sf^e had cSnpanyi asked me to •give 
there a look in your booki** (36) 

The syllabus in Home Economics, and the actual recalled 

instruction I included information on the purchase and 

preparation of pork products^ and recipes and menus 

involving the misting of dais^ and meat products. There 

did hot seem to be a recognition that latge proportion 

of the students practiced dietary restrictions ordained 

by Jewish law that forbid the eating of pork and shell 

fish, and the mixing of milk and meat. Instruction in 

natritibus and ecbnoeicai codlcing led to conflicts both 

within stjud^ts Cguilty n^nsciehces] and between parent arid 

child, as :r^orted by several informants. The boys. 
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provided with limitca inst 'uctlon in shepwork^ did not 
itHpetience analagous conflicts from theit newly woh 
knowledge^ Some recall with pride bringing hoine a project 
froii carpentry clsss. None, however, ie^ed to see this 
as relevant prepare tibn for adult iifc« nor did their 
parents. This was school recreation, Qnconn^icted with 
its adult counterpart, "shwartzarbet," biack ^ork, manual 
labor. We shall return to this issue below. 

The public schools seented to have had their greatest 

inpact oh students thro^^gh what I call. School Ititual. 
it involved the melding of stsructure^punctuaiity, and 
discipline, noted above, with affective content* The 
ritualization Of school life begaa with arrival in the 
morning i Students would line up in classical sex- 
segregated fashion with the boys at ^ne ehtrahce and the 
girls at another (some schools were still sihgle-sex 
at the time) * Students were marched up in silence and 
hung their "cloaks* in orderly fa^ii^ as they passed 
through a * cloak room* or hung them op in clothes closets 
behind sliding doors. Then oh to isorning assembly. In 
older buildings this involved sliding back walls » with 
military preciision, to create a large open space 
ehcon^assihg 6 or more classrocins. Th^ precision 
impressed one informant* who also wistfuily recalled tm 
piahO playing of Miss Dunfy, seat«a at the first piai^ 
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fie fiaa ever seeh« ^ ' To insure proper respect tot 
ritual # the By-Lavs of the Board of Education were 
fbrmaily aniinended **80 as to prg>vide that at all 
Bss^mbiies of the schools at least one patriotic mohq 
iihaii 1^ sunf t an(2 that at least once a w^ek there J^hiili 

be a salute to the National Flag^** followed hy the 

_ . _ l%2t - - - 

einging of the •Star-Spangled Banner*'^ ^ Ail r«&spondents 

recall salute and song* including one ir^formant in 

her $Q^B Whose inembry vas failing^ 

Next caine the reading fro^ the Bible ^ usually by 

the principal » This had a xniK@d re<^eption accor^ilng to 

the various informants^ but none could ^ver recall any 

obfectioi^ having been made regarding scriptural reading, 

^'without comment^*' from the Bil>la. Sevesral rt^s^ndents 

stated that in high sclK>bli the •'trbrd** Prayer* vas 

added. As one person recalled 

It made atosolately no impression on ®e» lased to 
do this in th<6 auditbritix$« X r^aseai^er the sound 
n^heh the kkds- said •f^^give us o^r t^espasse as 
we forgive those Mh© trespass af^iiist iis^" a 
thousand kids saying thisjl^mj^a ^s if all the 
radiators %^ere lea^king^ ipst^ pstir pst* (33) 

Followitig thi Scriptural ri^adingsr the principal oft^sn 

gave a brief lobrally uplifting or exhbrtatbry sp^fecihi^ 

often fr^iio^ed by choral singing and at tiiiis by ft class 

presentation. While the Asseab.ly resembled a i^jrpi?cg 

p^a^er servl^e^ as one might enscni^ster An Pro^stant 

chapei wi^ its tb^# o£ inoral tipliftr ritiiali^atibn of 
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activities aft<3 choral song \radicaiiy different froro a 
morniiif serwiee in a synagogue) # it tended to be quite 
popular with roost of the informants. 

/fliding bacR the walls? was all done in precision 
real Gennant c* Reports a foriaer student who attended 
school in an upper class neighborhood* and who 
was herself Catholic^. There was a great big 
beautiful looking platfonn, there was a grand piano 
and a big desk where the principal stood up, all 
carpeted. And— 1 can see it yet^^very elegant. 
Anyway, you would get up there and then you would 
say» in our own language, what you had learned.^ ^ 
And I thought that was a wonderful thing for children 
because it gave thefflj right from the beginhingi the 
ability to express themselves. (34) 

Assembly ended with a recessional, and for one 
little girl* the martial music and five hundred voice 
Chorus was the most satisfying time of the school day. 

Ritual and regularized behavior continued throughout 
the days "Of course, we did the 2 minute drill... you 
had to open the windows, top and bottom, and do deep 
knee bending — did you even hear Of the 2 minute drill? 
Get a little exercise,* wheezed one informant, smiling 
at the recollection. ^^^^ Even passage within the building 
was used to teach self -control and structure. But the 
high degree of order, the ritualizatioh of activities, 
did not seem to be resented, at least as filtered through 
memory. Describing passage in the halls, a highly 
perceptive informant att^pted to express this seeming 
anomolby i 
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Thiis is not traSjPr tramp^ trainpr this is walking 
like ladies r*^ ^we were constantly infoanne^. We 
would walk through the halls and no-one could talk i 
But you didn't mind it, I meanr that's what I'm 
trying to explain. This is the way it was* 1 
had far more arguments in the church. 1 heveir had 
an argument in school* (36) 

Perhaps a more subtle element of school ritual was 
the school calendar which shaped the child's year: opening 
of school in Septeiiibe3^# Coluinbus Day# Thanksgiving 
(the great holiday of America's secular religion) ^ 
Christmas and Easter vacations (acknowledging the Christian 
roots and underlying ordering pattern of American society 
and culture) and summer vacation* Summer was not 
determined by the solstice but by the closing of school. 
Holidays were central subgects of study in the curricu- 
lum^ ana rewards meeted out by the PUBLIC SCHOOL. The 
progression of the school year, its observances and 
tneaningsr shaped the child's year far more powerfully 
than the religion of their fathers r which had to be 
* fitted" into the secular school calendar. 

Blending foz^ and content # ritual and stabject matter, 
the schools provided its immigrant students with a new 
•^ftmerican" persona* S'he school clerk often changed the 
names of recent arrivals. Among those interviewed, we 

find Kbses changed to Morris, and Kachum to Nathan. Last 

_ _ f37j 

names beccane altered as well-. ^ ' 
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The school enforced conversion to a new inother 
tongue: only English iras permitted in the classy the 
school building and the playground. Not one respondent 
can recall using Yiddish in school. Along with language^ 
the school served a banquet of new and "'wholeso^*' 
foods, American diet and taste, it enforced a code of 
proper dress and hygiene and schooled the children in 
American etiquette — doffing hats, and setting table. 
And it enshrined cleanliness as the holiest of American 
virtues. Every respondent had some recall of hygiene 
checks r some with considerable embarrassment and dismay, 
70 years after the fact, especially the lice check. The 
image of a teacher probing one's hair with two pencils 
used in the manner of knitting needles, was recalled by 
all the women in the group. 

The handkerchief became the symbolic flag of truce^ 
signifying one culture ^s concession and adoption of the 
habits and behaviors of another. Carrying a clean white 
handkerchief was a school "rule" buit alien to most of 
the children. "1 had a cold and Z didn't have a hand- 
kerchief, but I had a rag, and I took it out and when my 
teacher saw it she was really disgusted with me.*"^ 
Another respondent recalled a teacher who came to school 
with stacks of clean handkerchiefs and would call students 
up to blow their hoses. She would have been mortified 
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if called. "I always carried a clean handkerchief." 

fts we have 8eeh» the schools also provided each 
student with a past, an Aisericah past, African anc-^try 
patriarchs and laatriarchs. As the boys had Washington* 
Lincoln and Franklin tO emulate, so too were the girls 
in need of appropriate role models i 



Hahy foreign born girls in our schools have 

practically no means Of acquiring any adequate idea 
of the ideal standard of American w<»anhood--a 
standard radically different from that in their 
own native lands. (40) 

To remedy this a book devoted to the biographies of 

famous women was published* A GrOup of Famous Women , 

Stories of Their Lives , which was lauded in its "FOre- 

ward" that had been written by the female head of the 

Brooklyn Training School for Teachers. 

One's forefathers and forembthers were studied* 
memorized and memorialized in declamations, dramati- 
zations and in birthday celebrations. 

The schools also provided a most potent force for 

shaping one's American eelf--the teacher as role model. 

We thought £the way they dresse^ was so clean 
bee&use our parents didn't dress that way i Sbbbdy 

we knew dressed that way. They were all clean 

looking. Not that bur parents were dirty looking, 
but they were inclined to be slatternly as compared 
to these people. And by virtue of their speech, 
their attitude^ their manners, their dress* they 
set a models This meant being an American. They 

didn't say "Emulate us because we ^ re Americans," 

but they became syhOhymous and perhaps because they 
did not say they were ftnericans* and because they 
sort of breathed Americanism all over you, you 
absorbed it. (41) 
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For some immigrant children the models provided by 
teachers were hot sufficient to learn the minutiae of 
cultural c^petence* For those conf ine d to the imai- 
grant tenement districts, many never learned the nuances 
of speech and dress ^ body carriage and social graces* 
iSuch learning bft^n had to be delayed until the momentous 
trip "uptown" or crosstown to attend high school and 
where one ehcbuhtered fellow students of the "established" 
classes. 

I saw kids dressed differently « they were from uptown, 
the way they carried themselves i I used to marvel 
at th^...X modeled myself after th^. (42} 

But learning the ways of America was not always pleasur- 
able. It could be a brutally traumatizing experience 
as 6he*s sense of what is normal, right and proper 
confronts a culturally distinct set of values and behaviors i 
One ihfonnaht, selected for the most prestigious high 
school of its day I Tbwhsehd Harris Halli arrives at 
school the first day of his freshman year in the company 
of two downtown (tenement district) classmates* 

We were three boys in hew^Jchickersi^ long stockings ^ 
white shirts with tie ^something special for high 
school and each of us had our lunch in a bag. Come 
into Townsend Harris Hall and we're the only boys 
in short pants and without a jacket. Come into 
this Upper Rest Side atmosphere and we felt utterly 
conspicuous and we had to go home and get long 
pants. .^/purchase of the clothes was a heavy finan- 
cial burden on the family, but it was done, however7i 

There were a few days we were wandering around in 

this gentile school. . .^wit^7 Gothic buildings^! had 
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never sien a fothic building before, and I know it 
affected me very^ very sharply. .^.I had been a 

street corner spe^er at P>S> 64 ^6h the Lower s 

East Side7 but here i began to staiomer and stutter 

Losing the Past 

To the extent students internalized ah fcnericah 

persona, to that degree they tended to become separated 

and alienated from their mother crltures and froin their 

mothers and fathers. And most i^igraht students 

consciously and subconsciously soaked up American cultural 

influences in the school and outside--bookSj settlement 

houses, (later) movies, and the streets. This was 

especially true of informants who went to high school and 

were touched by the worldly sophisticaticm of their 

teachers. *The process of veneration for the culture 

of the cultured class in this country represented by 

yotir high school teachers # was scmething important." 

One also in^ibed the imbedded prejudices^ including ahti^ 

semitisitt, along with other aspects of the culture/ as 

(44) 

captured in the school curriculum. * 

The very absence of any attention to the world of 
their fathers in the school curriculum was an implicit 
devaluation of its importance. It was not so much that 
the school policy makers and curriculum writers were 
out to consciously denigrate the parents* culture as it 
was a silence arising out of a lack of knowledge and a 
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sense that old world cultures were "foreign" and inappro- 
priate to life in the hew world. 

The very training and selection of teachers reflects 
this virtually exclusive American cultural focus i One 
was selected as a teacher bh the basis of those traits 
which insured that the applicant had fully embraced 
the ddmihaht American way of life. One had to speak 
English without trace of accent. The Oral portion of 
the licefising examination held by the NiYie* Board of 
Examiners was looked Upon with great dread, and was 
vividly recalled by each of the informants who had entered 
public school teaching. One informant * 91 years bid 
at the interview I walked over to his bookcase, extracted 
l 8,0bb Most Frequent l^y Misprbhbuhced Wbrds in English 
and recalled the hours of prepping for ^e exam. 

The screening procedure also insured that those 
with political views uhcbihfbrtably bUtside the main- 
stream were also excluded, as one ihSbrmaht repbrted 
who had been ah early and life-long union activist. She 
also had been ihvblved witli the League fbr industrial 
Sembcracy and worked with 3ack tbhdbh and John Dewey in 
the Pacifist campaign prior to and during the First World 
War 

I lost a license because of my peace work during 
the First World War, and i took the high schbbl 
examihatibh, passed everything, and they tbld me 
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franfcly they wouldn't give xne a history license at 
that tiroe...Hy hane bad been in the New York Times 
^in a pacifist advertis«heht7i t45J 

Professional and teacher quaiifxcations* especially 
as the entry educational level increased, also instsred 
that those recruited into teaching and the professions 
had been adequately exposed to American education and 
appropriate role models and hid demonstrated their 
successful achievement in mastering the offered content. 
These were individuals who learned within the system and 
through the schools, not informally and outside of 
officially supervised channels. Schools granted neither 
time nor legitimacy to most out-of-scho61 learning. 

The intellectual world of the Yiddish speakerB— 
their excitement of political concepts * religious contro- 
versies, avant-garde developments in literature and 
graphic arts, seened to largely escape the attention of 
the generation of American born or young immigrant 
Jews who were striving to learn the American content of 
the public schools. As a 92 year old respondent expressed 
it with regard to traditional Jewish studies, "I didn't 
study Hebrew. I laid 'I'm an American— i have to study 
English.'" ^^^^ Another respondent recalls that he was 
oblivious to the intellectual developments of the Yiddish 
speaRihg world in which his parents were active partici- 
pants, especially in economic and labor union activities i 
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It was years later ^ into and beyond colieger that he 
came to realize the advanced nature of the political 
and economic discussions which swirled around him as a 
child, but that he had neg. ted iti favor of ivanhoe 
and *Juiius daesar.* 

The socialism and unionism of one's parents were 
often at odds with the acadaaic instruction of the 
schools which was more conservative, Repubiican-Progtessive^ 
capitalist- free enterprise oriented. One was marked at 
school for the right answer^ but loved at home no matter 
one's views # so the school "position" often became tiie 
fixed and proper one. 

language became for many immigrant children the 
critical aspect of their struggle to adopt a proper American 
persona* All but one of the Jewish informants entered 
school as Yiddish speakers. Rone recall, however, how 
they learned English, though each had an anecdote to 
share about ah early embarrassment caused by lack of 
comprehehsien or poor pronunciation . Each worked at the 
language and see^d to have mastered it rapidly, as 

testified to by their rapid progress through the grades 

_ _ ___ (48) — - 

in schools, and high marks while there. * Yiddish 

receded as a working language, and was generally confined 

to the hoihe. Out*^of "^home Yiddish became a source of shame 

for several of the informants. As they began to identify 
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more fully with English and American ways, they were made 
extremely unccstnfortable with recollectic5ns of things not 
quite pasti 

i spoke ^iddish7f it was the only way i coald 
c&Bmitiic^te with lay parents. Scmewhere along the 
line I became aware that it wasnVt an "American* 
language^ so that when I went with Sy parents oh 

a Sunday to visit relatives in Brooklyn— it was a 

iong ride by tl« Myrtle Avenue iiiwi.iaiid mother 
would Pit with my father, ar4 ^e would read the 
Yiddish newspaper and I would get as far f rqm her 
as 1 could in that elevated car because I didn't 
want to be sitting next to^a person reading the 
Yiddish newspaper. 1 remember tfiat sharply^ and 
it anjioyed them. "Come here, Moishela,'' and so 
on and my *no,* • I wouldn't tell them why...(49) 

There was a fear that one would be thought a "greenhorn" if 
one was heard speaking Yiddish ^ a terrible state to 
be avoided at all cost-^no child could stand being 
thought less than completely proficient in the ways of 
America. As a result, one informant admitted that "Z 
was embarrassed to speak Yiddish to my mother when we 
were outdoors where people could hear ii^," 

The embarrassment of having Yiddish-^speaking parents 
who spoke hezi'^iiy accented English, may account, in part, 
for the hear total lack of contact between home and school. 
Not one Jewish informant recalls their parents visiting 
the school after their initial enrollmeht, whereas the 
gentile informants all recall such visits. There were 
no parent-teacher conferences and apparently no organized 
outreach effort on the part of the schools. From the 
student's point of view 
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You never tbid your parents about things ^^'that 

were negatiye7* You never got your parents to go 

to school to complain or anything. IBl} 

The language barrier even inhibited children from informing 

parents of school experiences. 

i seldc»i spoke to my parents about anything except 
household things because xiie things I had learned 
1 could hot readily translate into the Yiddish I 
knew at that time—which was a domestic ^bcmsehold 
bread and butter Yiddish i It wasn't a cultural 
Yiddish — I couldn*t express ideas in Yiddish or 
even unusual experiences. (52) 

The inability to cobmiuhicate inflicted pain ar^ created 
burdens . 

No one could ask ypu^ "Well, what did you learn?** 
because they didn't know themselyes. That was one 
of my hardships # because whesi I^had^-whatever I had— 
I had no one to interpret for me^ It was terrible. 
Like, take again this Iva n hoe ^,! had to get ah 
upper ciassman whom I knew to ask him to explain to 
me. I couldn't understand. (53) 

Parents gave their children the front parlor to study 

or the big kitchen tables but few could help with h^cwork 

or offer scholastic advice. The wisdom possessed by 

parents was considered irrelevant to their American sons 

and daughters. 



Encountering Discrimination 
€iveh the central place of language in the curricu- 
lum and the efforts to improve the English of immigrants 
(54) # and the importance the infonnants attached to 
speaking proper English^ it is interesting that few incidents 
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^ere reported of &eing ridiculed or discriinihated against 

in the elementary schools* In general tlw informants 

reported ho anti^senitism in their eleiiehtary years* 

If it was encountered it was in their high school years. 

For many this was the first time they had milted vith 

large numbers of gentile classmates. In the segregated 

tenement district schools, nearly all students were of 

the same group, inter-group hostilities were common on 

the streets between •gangs" representing the competing 

ethnic groups in a neighborhood. Street fights^ however, 

were hot generally perceived as signs of anti-^semitism, 

but of ihter^ethhic frictions i Irish fought the Italians too, 

so it really couldn't be taken too personally^ 

In high schools, however, increased frequency of 
encounters with •others" and heightened maturity arid 
sensitivity led to an increased awareness of slights and 
perceived discriminatory treatment. High school teachers, 
who were viewed as more "upper crust" than those in elementary 
school, were also viewed as somewhat more critical and 
more prejudiced, but whether this was true in fact, or 
ah artifact of increased awareness, we cannot tell. 

Anti-semitic encounters reached their peak among those 
who entered teaching. All recalled incidents of ahti** 
Jewish feelings oh the part of fellow staff members. One 
informant recalled "integrating" Jewisfi and ehristiah teachers 
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into one teacher's lunch room when he became principal. 
Another teacher recalled a colleague who "hated Jewish 
teachers." The teacher had given a test oh a Jewish 
holiday when a nuinber of Jewish students were absent 

and the infbrmsac asfced her 

"Do-yott think this is right?" She said, "You know^ 
this is a Christian country." These are all 
Catholic girlSi Catholic teachers. I said "Thlt's 
right, it is a Protestant TOuhtryi" You should have 
seen those looks that Z got. That's in the lunch" 
roon where 1 was teaching. (56) 

Ifhile the teachers nay have had problens asrang 

th^selves^ it did not se^ to reach their pupils ^ Before 

1917 there were few Jewish teachers in the schPOl system, 

and thus few of the respondents encountered teachers of 

their own religious background in the classroom^ Few 

recall ever having had a Jewish teacher in el^ehtary or 

secondary school. All their teachers mre "Aiaericans." 

Given the central role of the classrbon teacher in 

scholastic instruction and as American role models this 

was a critical perception, one which the system had wished 

to portray. 

To verify the recollecticns of informants^ i examined 
the register of teachers for each of the elementary and 
secondary schools they had attended, using a school's list 
for the yeir in which a respondent had entered* Employing 
two judges, working independently, teachers were identified 
as Jewish by ahalyiis of firit and last names, and by place 
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of residehG&i A conservative count was taken, possibly 
excluding sooe teachers whose nanes may have been €erinah 
and who lived in areas of 'mixed" ethnic residence • 
Also nissed were those who anglicised their family names 
and who lived outside of traditional Jewish neighborhoods^ 

As can be seen in Table I» ^ust under 15% of the 
teachers in the schools of the Zidwer East SidCi the 
original area of Jewish 6ettieceht« were identified as 
Jewish^ 

Many Jews moved to Rarlim in upper flahhattah after 
1900 and jrespondents who atter^ed the schools in this neigh^ 
borhobd would, have found that about 12% of the teachers 
were Jewish. Else%#her€fi there were hardly any Jewish 
teachers to be found. There were none in P^Si 6 or 78* 
serving* at that time, upper-inccsae neighborhoods which 
were largely Protestaihti And there were less than 3% in 
the Brownsville and Williamsburg schools attended by 
respondents, schools which had overwhelmingly Jewish student 
populations. There were even fewer Jewish teachers in 
schools serving other areas ot Brooklyn. At the high 
school level (Table II) there were few or no teachers of 
Jewish backgrbuhdi 

In general, the recollectiohi of informants were 
verified by th^ official record. Those who attended schools 
oh the tower East Side and Harlem, however, should have 
known of Jewish teachers even if they were not placed in 
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Table I 



Elenehtary Schools Attended by Informants^ witfitocatibn* Year Gccupiflj 
Size of Staff, NO. of Oewish Staff and Proportion of Staff ^eWish (for 
year informant entered a school) 

Year Number t 

Year infory^nt NamSer^ _ 3gwi8h^_ feachers 



Side 



B. Harien 



103 
171 
170 
184 
24 

(Subtotals) 
C. bt> 

78 

6 iGirls) 
10 Bx 
(Subtotals) 

Broo)tlyn-Brot 

84 

19 

(Subtotals) 

Ei other Brooklyn 
129 
103 
162 
164 
94 

(Subtotals) 
TOTALS 



1896 
1901 
1901 
1902 
1905 

The Bronx 
1884 
1894 
1891 



1901 
1892 
1878 



1903 
1894 
1909 
1910 
1908 



1911 
1912 
1908 
1912 
1914 



1902 
1904 
1906 



1910 
1914 
1915 



1908 
1913 
1914 
1914 
1915 



54 
65 
33 
70 
28 
250 

40 

23 

M 
116 

53 
55 
78 




P,S. 147 


i898 


1902 


53 


8 


15.1% 


147 


1S9S 


19Q7 


70 


13 


is .6 


1 


1898 


1902 


75 


< 


5.3 


2 


188? 


1903 


66 


12 


18.2 


4 


n.d. 


1904 


50 


19 


20^0 


34 


1870 


1902 


60 


7 


11.7 


62 


1905 


1906 


93 


12 


12.9 


71 


188D 


1910 


41 


2 


4.9 


161 


1897 


1913 


35 


6 


17.1 


64 

(Subtotals) 


1906 


1914 


69 
612 


16 
90 


23.2 



9 
8 
3 
9 
1 

SB" 



-3- 
3 

2 
2 
t 



1 

i 



5. 
131 



16 »7 
12.3 

9.1 
12.9 

3.6 
TE? 

6,0 
0.D 
5.7 

ITT 

3*8 
3«6 

US 
TTT 

2.7 
2.6 
0.0 
3.2 

" I7T 



Source! Directory of Teachers^in the Public Schools 
Boarii of Education of the City of New Yorki 
1902-1914. 
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High Schools ftttehaed by Informants^ With Location^ Hale/FCTlale/Mixed _ 
Register, Size of Teaching Staff rNo^ of Jewish Staff and Proportion of 
Staff Jewish (for yeau: informant entered a school) 



Year 



i JewiBh % Teachers 



School 

DeHitt Glintdn 


H 


Boro 
Hail. 


Entered 
1904 


94 


8 


8.5% 


DeKitt Clinton 


M 


Man. 


19X4 


133 


10 


7 


»5 


Radleigh 


F 


Man* 


£902 


100 


1 


i 


^0 


Boys 


M 


fifclyni 


1910 


68 


3 


4 


.4 


Girls 


P 


SJclyn. 


1914 


122 




6 


.0 


Eastern District 


MSF 


Bklyn. 


1904 


65 




0 


.0 


Hdrris 


M&F 


Bx. 


1909 


99 


5 


5 


,1 



Mote: No data was available for Hunter High School (1902, 1909), 
Tbwhsehd Harris Hall C1920) or Hanual H.S. (Bklyn.) (1917). 



Source ; Di rectory of Teachers in the Public Schools 
Board of Educatibh of the City of New york, 
1902-1914. 
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their classes. It fiould appear that students who saw 
teachers who spoke ^ dressed and behaved in the American 
style, considered them to be "ftmericahs." One didn^t wear- 
one *s religion on one* 8 sleeve in those days and Jewish 
teachers never used Yiddish (as attestc^d to by Jewish 
teachers in the group) • Rather than being perceived as 
ethnic role models^ Jewish teachers also served as the 
very models of ftmericanhood. 

Other Educational Settings 
fts important as the public schobli were in shaping 
an American persona for ixmai grant Jewish children, they 
did hot hold a monopoly on instruction. The :^nmigrant 
child's knowledge was accumulated over time in a variety 
o£ settings. Heading the list of sources of learning were 
books and the library. Every informant spoke lovingly of 
books and the library, and several recounted strategies 
they empipyed to up the 2-b6ok library qtibta per visits 
Ghe informant was known as "Finish the Chapter* Bertha. 
Another explored surrounding neighborhoods for new branch 
libraries. Yet ax»ther recalls the first book (by name 
and author) he "took" out of the public library, only to 
be chased and caught the librarian who showed him how 
books were "checked but/* hot just "talceh.* There were 
book-buying expeditions to Third Av^ue: 

There must have been 20 bookshops, where you got second 
hand books and where you got wild west books^ tiro for 
a nickle^ Siaonbhd Jim Brady boolcs, 2 for Horatio 
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Alger^ Nick Carter, all of that-^for 2C or 
3C. (57) 



Girls read Rebecca of StinnybroQlc Farm ajld 




" Little Women I loved* in fact I was crazy about it* I 

think i got my first romantic twinge when i read ^I^.'^ 

Reading was recounted as pleasure, recreation and learning 

all rolled into one. 

For a number of respondents^ settiraent houses 

figured proiinently in their lives. For one it was a 

source of learning English and to receive social polish. 

The Benry Street Settlement 6ad pe^le ^6 came, 
who had graduated frofis the Ivy teague colleges and 
they wcru id come down to get their "slum trainingt* 
social work, so to speak. Herbert Lehman plater 
Governor of N*Yj^ used to ccme <b>wni I remember^ He 
would talk to us in good good English and they would 
correct us if we spc^e poorly i 

The sa^e informant recalls visits from Teddy Roosevelt 
and Ramsey ncD^^naid. Lillian Hald^ founder and head of 
Henry Stz^et, had impdxtm)t fridnds whom she obviously 
pressed into service. 

Ahbtber respotident felt that 

The gentile community in New York City at that time, 
the higher strata, was very interested in the 
immigrant children, and they had these settlement 
houses. £Fef erring to a small settlisneht on Jefferson 
Street oh the Lower East_Side7 They gave talks and 
lecturesi And they had smalT libraries and small 
glasses in English and American history. They really 
Americanized the pec^le..., the Jews on the Lower 
East Side. (60) 

The major Jewish«^spohsored settlement agehcyt the Educational 
Ailiarcei had been visited by some of the re^ondents^ 
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But hot all were enamored with tfie social service agencies. 
Ks an active socialist put it, *they were to the right 
of where we stood... They didn't seem to espouse the kind 
of things that fired »y imagination.* For the several 

respondents who were active in socialist politics, it 
vas the street corner speaker, the party lectures, the 
taha School, the work in election campaigns, that served 
as training-grounds and social center. They provided 
many of the same services offered ^ the settlements, 
including evehiag English language courses to wrJcers. 

Evening education of every stripe was also a central 
feature of the educational ej^riences of nearly all 
informants i From evening classes in English offered by 
the public schools, settlcsments, political parties, proprie- 
tary schbois and by private tutors* to evening high 
schools and trade schools. The iiy school had hot yet 
lockigd up a monopoly oh formal instruction. The evening 
schools provided an alternative route to educational and 
occupational advancement at every level frai elonentary 
through professional school. Leaving day school for work 
at age 14 did not foreclose education as a means of 
advancement. Tens of thousands seized the opportunity of 
attendance at night school, raising questiOTS as to the 
interpretation of high dropout rates frcan the day schools* 
which so concerned educational rcforrcrs of the period. 
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Ever^ informant, Jew and Gentile, attehdea some forts 
of religious school. All of the Jewish boys prepared for 
Bar Mitzvah (the ceremony cawnembratihg passage into manhood 
at age 13) , and several boys and girls continued Jewish 
studies through the high ibhool years. 

The final source of learning we will mention was 

perhaps the iSost cr iticai*s-one ' s iinediate neigJi^rhobdi 

Most respondents lived in •homogeneous" neighborhoods— 

and Biost children confined their ejcploratibhs to "the 

Block* where one played and went to school with kids who 

generally shared the same religion^ language and family 

background as you did. Schools were* for many, the only 

window bh the world outside the Jewish ghetto. It 

usually wasn't until high school that children travelled 

but of their immediate coramuni^; tod the shbek and sense 

of awkwardness could be devastating. One informant was 

given a project to complete over Ghristmas vacation, his 

first year in high school. 

We were all expected to go down to St. Patrick's 
Cathedral and identify the flying buttresses, because 
when you study medieval history you study. ..archi- 
tecture— you study everything except what they did 
to the Jews during the Crusades^ and nothing about 
Jewish medieval history.. ;So 1 go f rbm £the tower 
East Side7 to St. Patrick's Cathedral; i^d never been 
on Fifth"ftvehue in that area, ftnd I go in* I'm 
scared; 1 didn*^t know w>«it to do, whether I should 
p^t hat on or off ^ terribly awesome^ I looked 
around trying to find the flying buttresses and they 
turn out to be cwitsifie ttie Cathedrals This was an 
awesome esi^rience. (€2) 
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Uptown ana downtown were different ''.nd distiinct 
worlds. And while geography is not quite destiny ^ each 
neighborhood press sed its daily lesson upon its children. 
The instruction of the schools could hot help but be 
affected by place. 

Shared Soals 

imat did the immigraht students want but of their 
education I and how did this compare with the goals of the 
Board of Education? All respondents would be in agreement 
with the Board's first goal, noted at tJ» outset of this 
papery basic scholastic preparation, especially literacy 
in English. As we have seen* this was keenly desired by 
the iinsigrant students of the period, whose love of books 
continued throughout their lives. 

The secOTid goal^ acculturation * was also shared by 
iaunigrant childreai and the Board. Typical was the response, 

think my parents were very anxious, even though they 
were very Jewish* to Americanize me." ^^^^ They were all 
anxious to participate in toericah life^ though the desire 
to maintain ties with their Jewish past varied considerably. 

The third Board goal* using the schools to facilitate 
and rationalize socio-economic stratif icatibhi was hot 
shared with the students. The imigrant students saw the 
schools as openings but bf their confined communities and 
as a mesms to achieve higher status and greater material 
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fe^ards. One respondent was placed in a pre-v6cati6hal 
course for the 7th and 8th fradcR. Having ^ust transferred 
to the school with a straight "A" record in addition to 
being skipped Several seines ters, she felt she had been 
poorly cooheeled^ She believed she had been steered 
into the program to inprove its acadenic records She went 

on to high school^ but still feels the injustice of 

C64) 

trying to side-track her into a vocational course. 

Another infonnant recalls the *Gary Plan." "it was 
something you were afraid of - it was bad - it was sonethitsg 
you were scared with by the teachers i" This same student » 
child of a working class father who was an active unionist 
and an ideological anarehisti Was hot expected to follow 
in his father's footsteps, "^iy Parehts7 turned me over 
to the school for the school to make me an American and 
to get out of the Working class." 

Students and their parents saw school as the way out. 
If one didn't want to go into the sweat shops or small 
conanercial establishments i if one wanted the status of a 
"white-collar" occupation^ school-teaching was one of Qie 
few Options available, especially for wrneh. Jewish girls 
faced discrimination at the large insurance companies and 
the Telephone Company i One respondent recalls that at 
the time it was believed "that the phone company Was part Of 
the Catholic Church." ^^^^ For boys, it was understood that 
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naost ^nks and insurance contpaniei vere closed to Jews as 
vere the larger newl^fT enterging business corporations i 
Thus, the "free professions" becasc the classic options, 
fts one informant put it* "You faibw* they kicked us 
upstairs. do «e have so nany doctors and la%^ers?^^i 

It was fi ednplete drive to pull yourself up out of the 
mire and it had to be without money ^"^^^^ 

Schools had to be used to overcome real or perceived 
barriers cauded by discrimihatieh in the jcA> market. 
Any attempts to impose additional ^stacles to participation 
in the educational systsn, to sidetrack a student onto 
a vocational track from which ho viable future could be 
perceived, had to be opposed. The propensity of Jews to 
fully utilize the educational opportunities open to them 
resulted in mixed reactions^ They were praised for their 
studiousness and talent for learning * but criticized fOr 
their pushiness. This somewhat schizophrenic attitude 
toward Jewish students was reported time and again in inter- 
views and found its way into much of the scholarly litera- 
ture ef the period. 

They learn English wita amazing rapidity, throng the 
public schools and colleges^ and push with characteris- 
tic zeal and persistence into every open door of 
this liberal land. (68) 

The p\d)lic school system was iust e^rging in this 

perioc as ah integrated system running from elementary to 
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college ah<3 professional school. Jews^ as a ftoup» were 
among the first to realise its potential as a ladder of 
rapid upward mobility » a sneans of leaping over age-old 
barriers of class and econocnic prbtectibhisin. The Board 
policy of stratification se^ed intent on c^nrstallizing 
the order of things as they theh existed • The ol>^ective 
of the students was to use the schools to overthrow (in 
a peaceful way and legitimate means) things as they 
were. The Jewish iramigraht student! also wanted the 
status and rewards of Middle-Class American life. Moist 
wanted to participate in a free-enterprise economy. 
Perhaps the political elites misread the political agitation 
of the socialist and labor organizers on the imaigraht 
left. They didn't have to worry about controlling the 
working classes i Uie agitation from below. The socialists 
and union activists were, in fact, their allies^ Both 
sides were seeking to spring the children of immigrants 
out of the working and into the middle class. Or, as 
one informant put it, "They all got ah education in those 
days I there was no other way for a Jew: either a grocery 
Storey a pack or ah education." 

There was one additional educational goal held by 
many imsiigrant children and generally ignored by the B6ar<3 
of Educatioh^^schoois as a means for young women to escape 
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oppressive manoai labor or cohfihemeht in a family business; 
ffils led one informant, who, at 92, was enfeeblca and had 
limited concentration and recall, to remenber that her 
father 

was a very learned nant and he believed that the 
man oounts*^ the woman doesn't, and I was more or 
less of a revolutionary* The woman has to 
count. (70) 

She and others like her, with academic talent, used the 
schools to climb but of a position of subservience and 
into a position of relative responsibility and esteon-- 
as a scfibbl teacher. At 92 she felt it had been worth it 
ail. She had counted ^ 

Vi ebhclusidns and Speco .fclbns 

In a very real sense the presence of large numbers of 
iismigrant Jews in the public schools Of Hew York, their 
desire to learn American ways and accbrabdate themselves 
to American culture, and their use of the schools as a 
means to achieve ecbhbmic and social mcasility, forced 
educatibnal leaders and policy-makers to cbhfrbnt their 
own traditional American values, the ftmericekn creeds if 
you will. These 56wish students f breed thfe gentile leadcr- 
ghip bf the schools to test their belief in the American 
verities bf equality of importunity, free^ bf speech^ 
and separatibh bf church and state. The public schools were 
forced to ^pirically define the bbundries of each right or 
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^freeawi**: fiow vere religion and riligibui celebrations 
to be handled in the ichooiii does "freed^ of speech** 
give p^iie school teachers the right to express unpopular 
positions in public forumsi at What point does the right 
to avail oneself of an available opportunity' shade from 
«;^itioh into aggressiveness^ from desire to better oneself 
to forgetting bne^s proper place? Does toerica wish to 
Keep class division informal, *fuzzy* and highly fluidi 
or, — boning in the direction of arguments regarding 
rational aiiocatibn of resourcas, efficiency and scienti- 
fic assessment of achievement potential , and more effective 
production of needed trained manpower^ clarify arid 
crystalize classes in American society, and slow the rate 
of intet'^class mobility between generations? 

The very presence of •others" forced ah&Wers^ although 
at any given time the specific responses varied greatly. 
Even in 1984 we have not yet found answers satisfactory 
to ail participants in the ongoing encounter of majority 
and minorities in the public scbbois. But the presence of 
minorities who have pressed for the right to full and 
equitable participation helps to keep the majority •honest, • 
b^ips to keep the •creed* alive. 

ffith the exertion of socioeconomic stratification^ 
the public schools were enormous ly succ^sful in achieving 
their goals of scholastic preparation and acculturation ^ 
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The effort* to colturaily and ioeially tranifoim inutiigrant 
children into wainBtreain toeficans had impact well beyond 
the confines of the iehbol and beyond that point in tiroe. 
Implicit in the trahsfoziiiatiohai goal was ah effort to 
separate the religion Of the jlwaigrant from the culture 
in which the religion was «ia>edded* Rot surprisingiy, 
school leaden perceived of religion in Protestant 
toericah termi* This was not part of a conscious 9ftSP 
conspiracy to deny Jews their birthright* In fact, when 
there were overt attempts to "convert" the Jews, there 
was usually a strong ebuhter-response and the efforts 
failed. The fact that it was "uncohsciouB* " that the 
fftSP s^obi leadership was unaware of what they were dbir^* 
made it all the inbre successful. Changes were hot imposed 
with venom, but with paternalistic- sblicitude. 

Public schools were to be nbh-sectariahi and Jews 
could join the ilhe of dehoninations as Irish and then 
Italian and other Catholics had been invited to do. The 
basic ground rules, hmrever, were to be Protestaht-- 
St. James Bible* readings without conmentary, prohibition 
against sectarian ihterpretatibS of religious or secular 
issues, no doctrinal instruction, etc. That a pah- 
Protestantism was the legitimate and proper backdrop for 
public education was hot questioned by the leaders of public 
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education in York City at tfie end of the 19th Century. 
It Was questioned by Irish Catholics and was in large 
part responsible for their founding their own system of 



Schools i while hbh-seetarian, were net to be irreligious i 
Rew York's schools were to open each day with scriptural 
readings » and Christian holidays were to be honored in the 
schools by "secular ized" celebrations. ^^^^ Far more 
significant from the child's point of view, however i was 
the closing of the schools for Christmas and Easter, but 
net on the maior Jewish holidays. While there were attempts 
to petition the Board to close schools oh the Jewish High 

Holy days* argtsnents regarding the separation of church 

I72J 

and state were marshalled to deny these requests.* 

I have found no record of petitions against the observance 

of Christian holidays. Jewish immigrants to^ for granted* 

as did school leaders* that America was a Christian nation, 

end as such had a right to observe its holy days. European 

Jews* after all* were accuitomsd such & minority status. 

School leaders did not understand nor could they accept 

that adherence to a religion might involve rituals, 

behaviors, calendars, nodes of dress, eating practices* etc., 

contrary to established conventions. No hats in class meant 

no hats, call them ■y«»olSca«'' or bowlers. The Jewish boy 

who had learned to cover biiB head as a. sigh of respect to 
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Qod, now iearned to bare his Seia as a sign of proper 
manners in an toericah school. The fact that the hat came 
offi spoke voiumes. 

Schooi leaders » like most Americans, believed that 
religion was abstractable from culture. They did not ice 
that American perceptions of religion— largely confining 
religious c^jservahces to a sabbath service, acceptance of 
schisms and rampant denonihatibhalism, of proselytizing, 
of official favors and recognition of Protestant beliefs 
end practices-- 'were imbedded in Protestant American culture* 

The desire to divorce ^udai^ as a religion frdiB 
judaiOTi as a culture, and to destroy the concept of ^ews 
as a ■nation* was strongly embraced by most Reform Jews 
of the period, largely represented by the established 
German- Jewish community. They argued that ah 

archaic, ritually ehcirusted traditionalism was an anachronism 
in an enlightened, post-mhcipatijan world. Jews were now 
in the position to escape their millennial caste status 
as a nation apart, and become participating citizens in 
the nation states in which they lived. And in America 
one ought to become an American of the Jewish faith. This 
was to be ah English speaking Judaism with synagogue 
practices reflecting high levels of decorum and structure ^ 
as eh«>untered in contemporary liberal Protestant sects. 
The nation of Israel was to be disolved. *We consider our- 
selves no longer a hatiohj but a religious cewmunity," 
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the? atgaea. Thus* it becanse the goal of Reform 

dews to assist their ortfioabx co-relif ionists to dissolve 
th^selves into the secular American statei or as thes 
motto of the Eaucatiohal ftlliahce put it, *to dissolve 
the ghetto." 

The eermah-Jewish leadership thus aligned themselves 

with New York's educational leaders to pranote the rapid 

assimilation of Jewish insmigrants, and to separate the 

(75) 

religion of the immigrant from his imported culture. 

The tacit objective was to radically alter the immigrants' 
conceptions of religion to aaJce them cohsohent wiQi ftroericah 
practice. They wished to lixnit the sphere of influence 
of religion in the daily life of Jews, to confine religion 
to morai and ethical teaching, to spirittiai uplift and 
to consolation in times of enOtional stress. Secular 
learning and American cultural practices could then help 
to shape the life the American Jew. 

East European Jews were expected to shed the all- 
pervasive nature of oirtfioddx Judaism as it had been 
traditionally practiced where religion influenced all realms 
of life: dress* occupations, social relations, eating, legal 
relations, language, interaction with the gentile world 
«id ^ucation. To a considerable extent^ the conflsined 
forces of German- Jewish social agencies, the public schools 
and the relative freedom to participate in American life^ 
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did serve to radically transform Jewish imrrAigrahts. 
Divorced frcxn their cultural roots, many drifted away 
from the religion of their fathers. Others were able 
to implant themselves in American soil^ achieving their 
own forms of accdmodatidh between Religion and the 
secular state. 
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of Education of the City of New York, April, 1917. 
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Footnotes i Page 3 



28. "Coarse of StuSy in Sdne Ecbhcmics and Sewinf » with 
a Syllabus," Board of Education of the Gity of New Ybrk^ 
1915* p. 3. 

29. Alma Si The apartment was created at P. S. 162 
Brooklyn, in the Bushwick section of the borough. 

30. Rose K. Translation from the Yiddish by the author. 
31- Barry t* 

32. Journal , June 24, 1914, p. i465i 
33 i Abraham L. 

34. toraihe S. 

35. Mary H. 

36. Ifbraine S. 

37. The problem of recording "foreign" names became wide- 
spread and the City Superintendent issued procedural 
guidelines^ See Committee on School Records and Statistics ^ 
Teachers* Council, Diqe4St^of^ Matters of Current ^Value from 
Circulars Issued by the City Sup erintendent of Schools , 
^ New York: Department of Education, Dec, 1915, 
p. 39. 

38. Mary F. 

39. Rose K. 

40. Hortohi Edith i A Group of Fai^s Woaen^ Stories of^ 
their Lives . Boston: D.C* Heath S Co.* 1914, p. viii. 

41. Abraham L. 

42. Harry L. i speaking of DeWitt Ciihtdn H.S., Entering 
class of 1915i 



43. Morris S. 

44. Morris S. 

45. Mina VI. 
46- Sarah Z, 
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4?. Morris 

48 i In several instances it was possible to check . 
recollections against saveu report cards ^diplomas (with 
coarse grades recorded) and permanent record cards^ in 
nearly all instance the recall was remarkably accurate. 

49. Horris S. 
50 i Rose %i 
51. Horris 
S2i Horris S. 

53. Harry 

54. See, for example, "English Accent*" a syllabus designed 
to correct the oral English of immigrant students. Board 

of Education of the City of New York, 1517. 

55. Max 6. 

56. Bertha B. 
57^ HOrris S. 

58. Mary F. 

59. Harry t. 
60 i Samuel B. 

61. Ida Ri 

62. Morris S. 

63. Mary F. 

64. Rose Ki 

65. Morris S. 

66. Bertha B. 

67. Ida Ri 

68. Orth, Samuel P. Bur Foreigners ; A Chroni & ie of America 
in the Making. New Haven: Yale univ. Press, 1920, p. l80. 
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69. Ida P A pack refers to a peddler^s pack^ a grocery 
itbre to a ; .ioe-strixig conahercial enterprise which 
produced Ixttle more than Sahy hours of work* 

70. Sarah Z. 

See^ for exanple^ the Board of Education refulations 
covering the school celebration of Christmas^ Journal » 
Jan. 9, 1907, pp- 75-77. 

72. See, for example j Journal, Jan. 2^ 1^0^, p. 5j 
Jan. 9^ and Jan. 16, 1906 ^ concerning Jewish teachers* 
absences during the High Holy Says* 

73. See ny •Teaching toerica," op. cit. 

74. The "Pittsburg Piatforiii'' of the Reform movement, 
1885^ in Dorff* Elliot* ebnservative Judaism: Our 
Ancestors to OutL^escehdants ^ N.Y.: United Synagogue of 
America, 1977^ p. 16. 

75. _See my •'Teaching America, see also Berrol, Selma, 
"In Their Itaage: German Jews and the Arfericanization of 
the ©St Judeh in New Ybrfe City i" New York History , Vol. 
jaCiil , NOi 4 i Oct i 1982^ pp. 417-433; Rischih^ Mbsesi 

Mass.: Harvard Univ. Press, 19^2. 
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Appendix^ 
informants 







Place £ Year 










of Birth 


Occupati^m 


f)ate{s) tnter. 


i. 


Hax G. 




teacher/prin ./super . 


4/19/82 


u 


S2uauel B. 


Russia, lvS96(?i 


businessman 


5/5/82 


3. 


Sarah ti 


Russlai 1890 


';eacher 


7/27/82 


4^ 


Ida R. 


Russia, 188*^ 


teaeher/asst. prin. 


7/28/82 


5. 


Sarah L. 


Austro-Hung, 1897 


housewife 


6/18/82 


6. 


Hina H. 


N.^iCi* 1895 


teacher /union offic. 


8/5/82 


7i 


Uathah R. 


Russia, 1899 


real estate broker 


8/10/82 


8. 


Hannah Hi 


Russia, 1890(7} 


housewife 


8/10 /B2 


9. 


Hary B. 


N.y.e., 1902 


teacher 


8/25/82 


16. 


Samuel B. 


Conn. , 1892 


accountant 


10/27/82 


11. 


Bertha B. 


Russia, 1894 


teacher 


10/27/82 


12. 


Abraham L. 


N.y.e., 1907 


teacher/principal 


5/11 t 6/6/83 


13. 


Peter G. 


N.y.C, 1889 


dentist 


6/13/83 


14. 


Charles e. 


L.i.* N.y.,1907 


teacher 


7/29/83 


li. 


Loraine S. 


N.y.C, 1898 


musician 


8/2/83 


16 i 


Harry L. 


N.Y.C, 1901 


doctor 


10/18, l6/25/fi 


17. 


Rose Ki 


Russia, 1906 


school sec. /lawyer 


10/23/83 


18. 


Mary F. 


Russia^ 1904 


teacher 


10/28/83 


19, 


Horris S. 


Russia, 1907 


teacher 1 editor 


11/14/83 


20. 


Alma Si 


N.Y.C., 1906 


secretary 


11/21/83 
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Appendix B 
K_of Jnfomint Chf^ricteriitici 



I. Gender of InforMhts 
Male Fes a le totil 



11 



20 



Mile 
Female 



2. Educational *ttaiument of Informant s 



SoToe H • S • 



H.S. 



Secoodcry 
Trlde 



Tescber T 



tOtALS 



13 



20 



Male 
Eeoale 



TOTAtS 



Pre 1830^ 



2 
I 



3. Birth Ycari of InforMnti 



1898-94 



95-99 



1900^4 



2 



1 



I 



05-09 



3 
2 



9 
11 



20 



4. Place of Birth of Infomahts 



Hale 
Female 



Europ e 



Total* 



3 
7 



6 



9 



TOTALS 10 



10 



20 



5. Religion of inforvanta 



Jewiah 



Ch riitiao Tefl* 



Male 
Female 



8 
B 



1 
3 



9 
11 



TOTALS 



16 



20 
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Male 
Feaale 



Total* 



6. Attendance at Day/Evening School of Infomntt 
Day Only* - - 



ngy & Ewe: 



5 
7 



3 
2 



Eve . Only** 



Tbtala 



1 



9 



12 



20 



•Inciiidei thoie who took evening cooraea for advanced degree* ^ but attended 
day clifiei through the Bachelor 'a Degree. 



** Iiiciudec iofbrmant* who had uttcnded day achool* iti Eyro|>e. 



62 



Pise 2 



7. bccuivitioi::. of informants 

OtSer 

Educaiot^ Med.j^PeoL. Prol. Bos. H<»g t>\ iter Other Tbtil 
Mile 3 2 

Feaale 6 

Total 5 2 



2 



5 



20 



en 

o 
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